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people may be stirred by the offences of individuals,
This feature, namely, communal responsibility before
the gods, to which ^Jto primitive societies the super-
natural sanctions owe wtec tremendous power as agents
of social discipline, was^clearly present even in the
religion of Athens at the time of its highest culture;
and even in our own age and country the belief still
survives and finds occasional expression (or did so
very recently) in the observance of days of national
humiliation.

But, as societies became larger and more complex,
this principle necessarily weakened. Man's sense of
justice rebelled against the ascription of so much injustice
to the gods, whom he was learning to regard with gratitude
and reverence as well as awe. Man is never long content
to worship gods of moral character greatly inferior to his
own. Hence the onus of responsibility for breaches of
law and custom tends to be shifted back to the offending
individual. And then, since it was obvious in every age
that the wicked man often flourishes during this life, it
became necessary to assume that the vengeance of the
supernatural powers falls upon him in the life beyond the
grave. Hence we find that, while societies are small and
compact, communal responsibility for individual wrong-
doing is the rule, and the idea of punishment after death
is hardly entertained ; but that, with the growth in size
and complexity of a society and with the improvement
of its moral ideas, belief in communal responsibility
declines, and belief in punishment of wrong-doing after
death arises to take its place as the effective sanction of
custom and law. The most notable example of this
process is, of course, afforded by the hell-fire which has
played so great a part in the sterner forms of Christianity.
And the long persistence of fear and awe in religion is
well illustrated by the phrase widely current among the
generation recently passed away, " an upright, god-fearing
man/' a phrase which expresses the tendency to identify
uprightness with god-fearingness, or, rather, to recognise
fear as the source and regulator of social conduct. It is a
nice question : To what extent is the lapse from orthodox